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$234 FINE FOR EATING PIZZA AT BUS 
STOP DISMISSED BUT CITATIONS FOR 
HOMELESS COMMUNITY CONTINUE 


Criminalizing 

Homelessness 

Earlier this year, Daniel, a 
homeless elder, was cited 
$234 for eating a slice of pizza 
at a bus stop. While eating at 
a bus shelter is illegal -under 
California’s criminal code, it is 
a law that is rarely enforced. 
This case is an illustration 
of the criminalization of 
poverty in our City and the 
huge amount of resources 
committed to punitive, 
criminal processes instead 
of useful, beneficial services 
such as housing or shelter. 

What are anti¬ 
homeless laws? 

There are 36 anti-homeless 
laws in San Francisco. Anti¬ 
homeless laws prohibit 
activities including sleeping, 
camping and lodging in 
public as well as begging, 
panhandling, and food 
sharing. People of color, 

LGBTQ people, and people 
with mental illness are 
disproportionately affected. 

At a Glance 

74% of respondents reported 
being approached by police in 
a public space in 2013. 

70% of respondents had been 
approached by police in a 
public space. 

69% of respondents were cited 
in 2013. 

Anti-homeless laws are 
ineffective in moving 
homeless people out of public 
space or prohibiting targceted 
“criminal” activities such as 
sitting, standing, or sleeping. 

In 2015, San Francisco spent 
$20.6 million on 60,491 

anti-homeless citations, which 
were proven to perpetuate 
rather than alleviate 
homelessness. 


Senior Daniel McHugh won’t be 
getting fined for eating at a bus stop. 

It’s a citation that most have never 
heard of: Under California’s criminal 
code, eating at a bus shelter is illegal 
and can produce a fine of up to $250. 
McHugh, who was sharing a slice of 
pizza with a friend for her birthday, 
was cited by a San Francisco police of¬ 
ficer in early March while waiting for 
the bus on Market and Seventh streets 
and fined $234. He says that all he 
wanted to do was share: “That’s what 
life is all about.” 

According to Kelley Cutler, Hu¬ 
man Rights Organizer at the Coalition 
on Homelessness, “You wouldn’t think 
about eating pizza in public. You’re 
waiting for a bus or hungry, you have a 
slice of pizza. But it is something that 
homeless people have to worry about. 
Just about every survival act is illegal 
if you’re homeless.” 

Organized by the Coalition on 
Homelessness, activists, community 
members, and homeless individuals 


rallied on the steps of the Hall of Jus¬ 
tice on Tuesday, June 13, to shed light 
on McHugh’s ridiculous case—and 
argue that it is an example of the sys¬ 
temic misuse of the City’s courts and 
police to criminalize poor and home¬ 
less San Franciscans. 

McHugh’s case was dismissed 
because the police officer who issued 
the citation—identified only as Offi¬ 
cer Day-—was not present during the 
trial. But McHugh, who was homeless 
at the time, was given a citation that 
most others wouldn’t have received. 
The case is an illustration that quality- 
of-life citations such as this one are of¬ 
ten exclusively enforced on poor and 
homeless people 

Says Bilal Ali, “It’s a whole lot 
cheaper to house a person than to 
criminalize them.” 

A tool for criminalizing home¬ 
lessness, quality-of-life citations are 
often dismissed as most are unable 
to pay the fines—but people are still 
punished by having to go through an 


arduous process to get the fine cleared, 
which includes proof of 20 hours of re¬ 
ceiving social services and two court 
visits. A 2015 City report showed that 
the San Francisco spent $20.6 million 
on quality-of-life on 60,491 citations— 
a hefty price tag with no return. It is an 
amount equivalent to 1300 subsidized 
affordable housing unit. 

While McHugh’s case has been 
dropped, homeless people continue 
to face unfair fines and fees. Last 
month, a recent report published by 
San Francisco’s Fines and Fees Task 
Force highlighted the disproportion¬ 
ate burden that poor San Franciscans 
face from bus fines to quality-of-life 
citations. Still, there hasn’t been move¬ 
ment on the City taking up any of the 
important recommendations to reduce 
the burden of fines and fees on poor 
and homeless folks. 

Says Cutler, “The criminal justice 
system should not be used to punish 
the poorest residents of this city.” ■ 
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CITY’S FUNDING FOR HOMELESSNESS 
IGNORES NONPROFITS’ REQUESTS 


WHAT THE MAYOR HAS FUNDED OF THE HOMELESS EMERGENCY 
SERVICE PROVIDERS ASSOCIATION BUDGET REQUESTS 
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Three months ago, a team of homeless 
service providers sent to the City a proposal 
for housing San Francisco residents without 
a home and keeping others housed. 

On June 1, Mayor Ed Lee replied. The 
response was essentially, “yes to some, no 
to others.” 

As reported in the last issue of Street 
Sheet, the Homeless Emergency Service 
Providers Association (HESPA) asked for 
$22 million over two years to go toward 
housing and homeless support systems over 
the next two fiscal years. Most of the fund¬ 
ing requests involved the following: expan¬ 
sion of market-rate housing subsidies, equi¬ 
ty for programs and populations, needs for 
the Navigation Centers, provision of shelter 
and hotel vouchers so that no family is left 
outdoors, and maintaining supportive hous¬ 
ing. 

Earlier this month, Mayor Lee an¬ 
nounced the City’s proposed budget for the 
2017-18 and 2018-19 fiscal years. Overall, he 
is investing $27 million in new general fund 
monies for the first year and $32 million in 
the second. But as far as HESPA’s requests, 
just $2.5 million of the $9.5 million request 
will be funded in the first year; another $2.5 
million out of $14.8 million will be for the 
second year. In total, some $20 million in 
funding asks will be unmet. 

According to a Coalition on Homeless¬ 
ness’ analysis of the potential City budget, 
“The primary solution to homelessness is 
housing — and while that may not cure pov¬ 
erty, it does give people a fighting chance 
to address anything else going on in their 
lives.” 

Out of its $10 billion budget, San Fran¬ 
cisco spends less than 3 percent on home¬ 
less services — and that proportion is un¬ 
likely to change. 

The Board of Supervisors will tinker 
with the details — such as re-allocating 
monies to cover previously unfunded items 
— and produce a final budget for Lee to ap¬ 


prove and sign by the middle of July. For 
the upcoming budget, the supervisors have 
about $20 million to move around from oth¬ 
er departments. 

Some areas appear to be covered for 
the next two years. For example, lease and 
payroll increases in permanent supportive 
housing might get $5.2 million. 

While there was no specific ask from 
HESPA on the expansion of temporary shel¬ 
ters, these facilities could receive $17.4 mil¬ 
lion. As a result, new Navigation Centers on 
Jessie Street, South Van Ness Avenue and 
an undetermined replacement site for the 
South Van Ness facility will expand capac¬ 
ity to 416 beds by June 2018. 

When Mayor Lee unveiled the pro¬ 
posed budget, the Navigation Centers were 
presented as centerpieces of his homeless¬ 
ness strategy. Funded with $14.3 million, 
the centers account for 27 percent of new 
expenditures. However, these centers act as 
low-barrier shelters that offer respites for 
people in encampments, but the existing one 
on Mission Street is limited to 30-day stays, 
so for a while hasn’t provided clients any ex¬ 
its to permanent housing. The new one on 
So Van Ness that is funded by Mayor will 
have longer stays and housing connected to 
it for at least some of the clients. 

Also, a 30 family emergency shelter 
will run at the former site of the Salvation 
Army-run Harbor House. However, City 
funding for Harbor House will only make 
up for federal funding that the house lost. 
At the same time, the family shelter at First 
Friendship Institutional Baptist Church 
runs without showers and storage. A request 
from HESPA for a replacement family shel¬ 
ter and emergency hotel vouchers did not 
get funded, despite the dire situation for 
families who have been waiting months for 
stable shelter only to be told they will likely 
never get it. 

But that wasn’t the only HESPA re¬ 
quest that won’t see a penny. A proposed 
100-bed shelter in the Bayview district 
won’t be funded (see “The 
Case for Beds in the Bay- 
view” in the June 1 issue), 
nor would any case man¬ 
agement in the neighbor¬ 
hood and remedies for 
disparities in single-adult 
shelters. The Bayview 
has 40 percent of the 
homeless population, but 
only 7 percent of services, 
a striking disparity for the 
mostly African American 
residents who are suffer¬ 
ing without a place to lie 
their heads. 

For the 2017-2018 
budget year, at least $4 
million will be spent 
subsidizing rental costs 
for vulnerable popula¬ 
tions. But some particu¬ 
lar groups will be served 


more than others. 

Some short-term subsidies and street 
based-service funds are available for transi¬ 
tion-aged youth will be added for $906,000 
to keep some current subsidies and add 20 
more— but no deep, need-based subsidies. 
Also, no cash is forthcoming for other hous¬ 
ing subsidies, such as rapid re-housing for 
single adults. 

Family subsidies will continue because 
the budget maintains current program fund¬ 
ing. As such, 150 new and continuing subsi¬ 
dies will be funded through both years for a 
total of $3 million. 

The same can’t be said elderly and 
disabled adults, whose program has moved 
the department serving them, or for un¬ 
documented people and transgender people. 
While some general programs might help 
some in those special populations, others 
are likely to be left out. 

Under the mayor’s plan, almost 100 be¬ 
havioral health beds for people in psychiat¬ 
ric crisis might be added, through combined 
city and state funding. An SF General Hos¬ 
pital building known as “Hummingbird” 
will hold 15 of these beds. 

Curiously, the mayor’s budget propos¬ 
al has expenditures that have no identified 
sites — at least, not yet. One is the replace¬ 
ment for the South Van Ness Navigation 
Center after it stops operating; the other is a 
planned 24-hour drop-in center. 

The Mayor’s proposed budget makes 
some important investments in homeless 
services and housing subsidies, and we are 
grateful for these investments. The safety 
net for homeless San Franciscans is in tat¬ 
ters, however, as is evidenced on our streets 
and in our shelter system. The Board of Su¬ 
pervisors has the opportunity this month to 
do more in the upcoming fiscal year to al¬ 
leviate suffering and increase support and 
dignity through adding rental assistance 
and emergency services, and we should take 
action to repair our tattered safety net now, 
while people on the streets are suffering. ■ 


WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP 

Homelessness is one of the most press¬ 
ing issues in our city today. Housing that is 
affordable to the lowest-income San Fran¬ 
ciscans is in short supply and the emergency 
response to homelessness - our shelter sys¬ 
tem - has far less capacity than current need. 

San Francisco has an opportunity 
through the City budget process to pro¬ 
vide housing subsidies that prevent or end 
homelessness while ensuring an adequate 
system of emergency services for unhoused 
San Franciscans. The Homeless Emergency 
Service Providers Association (HESPA), is 
a group of 27 organizations advocating for 
a more robust safety net that can provide 
housing and emergency services for home¬ 
less San Franciscans. We advocate for a 
stronger social safety net and thus greater 
investment in housing and emergency ser¬ 
vices for homeless San Franciscans because 
we see the need for enhanced emergency 
services and housing opportunities among 
our homeless guests. Join us in asking the 
Mayor and members of the Board of Super¬ 
visors Budget and Finance Committee to 
invest $9.5 million in housing subsidies and 
emergency services for homeless San Fran¬ 
ciscans. 

JOIN OUR ONLINE CAMPAIGN HERE: 
HTTP://BIT.LY/2SFLNTY 

CALL OR EMAIL YOUR SUPERVISOR AND THE BUD¬ 
GET AND FINANCE COMMITTEE LET THEM KNOW 
THAT YOU SUPPORT HESPA’S BUDGET REQUESTS! 

BUDGET 8 FINANCE COMMMITTEE 

MALIA.COHEN@SFGOV.ORG 

JANE.KIM@SFGOV.ORG 

NORMAN.YEE@SFGOV.ORG 

JEFF.SHEEHY@SFGOV.ORG 

KATY.TANG@SFGOV.ORG 


THE CITY’S PROPOSED 2017-2018 
BUDGET LEAVES LESS THAN 2.4% 
OF ALL FUNDING TO THE DEPT. OF 
H0MELESNSESS 
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The STREET SHEET is a project of the 
Coalition on Homelessness. The Coalition on 
Homelessness organizes poor and homeless 
people to create permanent solutions to 
poverty while protecting the civil and 
human rights of those forced to remain on 
the streets. 

Our organizing is based on extensive peer 
outreach, and the information gathered 
directly drives the Coalition's work. We do not 
bring our agenda to poor and homeless people: 
They bring their agenda to us. We then turn 
that agenda into powerful campaigns that are 
fleshed out at our work group meetings, where 
homeless people come together with their 
other community allies to win housing and 
human rights for all homeless and poor people. 


WORKGROUP MEETINGS 


AT 468 TURK STREET 


HOUSING JUSTICE WORK GROUP 


Every Tuesday at noon 


The Housing Justice Workgroup is working toward a San Francisco in 
which every human being can have and maintain decent, habitable, safe, 
and secure housing. This meeting is in English and Spanish and open to 
everyone! 

HUMAN RIGHTS WORK GROUP Every Wednesday at 12:30 p.m. 

The Human Rights Workgroup has been doing some serious heavy lifting 
on these issues: conducting direct research, outreach to people on the 
streets, running multiple campaigns, developing policy, staging direct 
actions, capturing media attention, and so much more. All those down 

for the cause are welcome to join! _ 


To learn more about COH workgroup meetings, 
contact us at: 415-346-3740, or go at: www.cohsf.org 


STREET SHEET STAFF 


The Street Sheet is a publication of the 
Coalition on Homelessness. Some stories are 
collectively written, and some stories have 
individual authors. But whoever sets fingers 
to keyboard, all stories are formed by the 
collective work of dozens of volunteers, and 
our outreach to hundreds of homeless people. 

Editor, Sam Lew 

Lead Reporter, TJ Johnston 

Vendor Coordinator, Scott Nelson 

Our contributors include: 

Lisa Marie Alatorre, Bob Offer-Westort, 
Jennifer Friendbach, Lesley Haddock, 
Jason Law, Jesus Perez, Miguel Carrera, 
Vlad K., Mike Russo, Arendse Skovmoller 
Julia D'Antonio, Chance Martin, 

Irma Nunez, Paul Boden, Lydia Ely, 

Will Daley, Nicholas Kimura 
Matthew Gerring, Jim Beller 
Robert Gumpert, Art Hazelwood, 
the Ghostlines Collective, 

Dayton Anddrews, Kelley Cutler, 

Raul Fernandez-Berriozabel, 
Jacquelynn Evans 


VOLUNTEER DONATE 
WITH US! EQUIPMENT! 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
VIDEOGRAPHERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
COMIC ARTISTS 
NEWSPAPER LAYOUT 
WEBSITE 
MAINTENANCE 
GRAPHIC 
DESIGNERS 
JOURNALISTS 
INTERNS 
WRITERS 
POETS 


LAPTOPS 

DIGITAL CAMERAS 
AUDIO RECORDERS 
SOUND EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

CONTACT: 


STREETSHEET@ 

COHSF.ORG 


WHY I’M QUITTING MY DAY JOB 


WILL DALEY 


For the past five and one half years, I 
have been a Shelter Client Advocate. The San 
Francisco Shelter Grievance Policy states that 
Shelter Client Advocates “monitor shelter 
conditions and the application of shelter rules, 
act as informal conflict resolvers between 
shelters and their clients, and assist clients in 
appealing denials of service.” And for four 
years prior to this, I worked in a family shelter 
in the City. 

Over this nine and a half years, I have 
had the pleasure and privilege of meeting and 
working with literally thousands of amazing 
people and families who found themselves 
without a home and in need of shelter. From 
my perspective, these folks have been poor¬ 
ly served by federal, state, and city policies. 
Since the 1970s, our country has undergone 
a massive redistribution of wealth upwards, 
to those who already have more than enough. 
And in that process, the compact of the Amer¬ 
ican government with its people that was the 
New Deal, imperfect as it was, has been sys¬ 
tematically shredded. It has been repeatedly 
established that the greatest single factor in 
creating homelessness in America was the 
massive cuts to federal housing programs that 
began in the Carter administration (which 
gave birth to neoliberalism in its current in¬ 
carnation), and these cuts were greatly deep¬ 
ened and widened under Reagan. 

The reality is that homelessness could be 
solved by redistributing a tiny portion of the 
$650 billion per year that we currently spend 
on the war machine. This could happen for 
roughly $25 billion a year, less than 4 percent 
of what we spend on “defense” in the Defense 
Department alone. Twenty five billion is what 
the Pentagon recently identified as yearly “bu¬ 
reaucratic waste” from 2010 to 2015. Twenty 
five billion is also about what Americans 
spend each year on Christmas, and it’s about 
40 percent of what Americans spend on their 
pets annually. 

However, as long as we continue to not 
really care much about what is happening to 
our sisters and brothers, or as long as we don’t 
have to face it directly, or as long as those of 
us who do care allow this to continue in in our 
name, ain’t nothing much going to change. 

In fact, we may be in for much more dis¬ 
placement, poverty and homelessness if the 
folks in DC who control all three branches 
of government can figure out a way to get it 
done, and we, the people, let it happen. 

The City of San Francisco has been faced 
with the impacts of homelessness on its citi¬ 
zens for almost 40 years. While the root cause 
occurs at the federal level, there have been nu¬ 
merous attempts to try and deal with the issue 
on the local level. It’s my belief that despite 
the best efforts of organizations like the Co¬ 
alition on Homelessness, which publishes the 
Street Sheet, there has never been the political 
will to actually solve the crisis of homeless¬ 
ness in San Francisco, as the elite in this town 
tend to be business-oriented adherents of the 
status quo. 

Despite San Francisco’s fading reputa¬ 
tion as a liberal or even progressive city, too 
much of the power is seated in the Mayor’s 
office for that to have ever actually been the 
case. I daresay that there have been very 
few—if any— mayoral occupants of City 
Hall Room 200 that didn’t enjoy the blessing 


of the acquiescence of the majority of a 
white, male and privileged elite. And it 
is these same elites who the mayor ac¬ 
tually works for. So, by and large what 
we seem to get is lots of focus on symp¬ 
toms, rather than root causes. Too much 
focus on root causes might expose those 
who have amassed and/or maintain their 
wealth on the backs of the rest of us, like 
the financial institutions who targeted 
low-income communities with predato¬ 
ry loans, but are too big to fail and must 
be bailed out with our dollars no matter 
how reckless, greedy, or rapacious they 
have been. And how many of us contin¬ 
ue to do business with them as a matter 
of convenience? 

Or the tech firms who manufac¬ 
ture their wares in sweatshop condi¬ 
tions offshore, exploiting untold thou¬ 
sands of workers and natural resources, 
taking advantage of tax breaks and our city 
infrastructure to house and maintain their 
corporate palaces, resulting in massive dis¬ 
placement of deep rooted local communities 
of color, making our city essentially unaf¬ 
fordable for most of the rest of us, and then 
once again offshoring the vast majority of the 
billions in profit made in that wake in order 
to avoid having to give anything but the bare 
minimum back to our communities. And yet 
many of us, of all economic strata, must have 
the latest edition of their phones, their tablets, 
their apps, lest we develop a profound sense 
of inferiority. 

Sounds like complete societal capture to 
me. 

If these thoughts are unsettling to you, 
and hopefully they are, take a look at some¬ 
thing called “The Crisis of Democracy” for a 
really good dose of cognitive dissonance. This 
is a study commissioned in 1975 by the liberal 
internationalist institution known as the Tri¬ 
lateral Commission, whose members largely 
staffed the Carter administration, and whose 
members in and out of that administration 
ushered in the neoliberalism still extant today. 
The “crisis” was that the ‘60s had brought too 
much democracy, that too many “special in¬ 
terest groups” (essentially everyone who was 
not of the white male heterosexual corporate 
elite) had attained too much power, making it 
increasingly difficult to maintain the status 
quo. It indicted the schools, churches, and uni¬ 
versities, who carry the responsibility for “the 
indoctrination of the young” (yes, it states 
this) for failing to adequately do so. 

As Noam Chomsky points out in dis¬ 
cussing this publication, we all “are supposed 
to sit obediently while the intelligent minority 
runs things in the interest of everyone,” which 
he cites as the core of liberal democratic the¬ 
ory. 

In San Francisco, there have been nu¬ 
merous attempts to deal with some of the ob¬ 
vious symptoms of homelessness, and each 
mayoral administration has brought with it 
its own back to the drawing board approach, 
which would either scrap in whole or part, or 
attempt to build on the previous administra¬ 
tions’ approaches, inevitably leading to prom¬ 
ises to end or substantially reduce these symp¬ 
toms. When you address symptoms without 
addressing the causes, you can create false 
expectations with few real and lasting results, 
and this kind of approach can also lead to 
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chronic homelessness. 

Under tremendous pressure to address 
homelessness, which has recently become 
more visible, and therefore more broadly per¬ 
ceived as a problem for housed San Francis¬ 
cans and businesses, a year ago Mayor Ed Lee 
rolled out an entire new Department of Home¬ 
lessness and Supportive Housing. This was 
touted as a way to bring all the city agencies 
who deal with homelessness together under 
one figurative roof, and to roll out a coordi¬ 
nated entry system, with the idea of reducing 
duplication of services. 

While I honestly made a good faith effort 
to suspend judgement about the new depart¬ 
ment, from my admittedly limited perspec¬ 
tive as a shelter client advocate, things seem 
even more ossified and unresponsive in terms 
of clients’ actual needs than under the previ¬ 
ous regime in the past year. As an example, 
the Shelter Grievance Advisory committee 
asked the Human Services Agency and the 
Department of Homelessness and Supportive 
Housing to revise the curfew policy around 
hospitalization in the single adult shelter sys¬ 
tem in June 2016. The policy currently states 
that over the course of a 90-day reservation of 
a shelter bed and 30-day extension (which is 
automatic as long as you ask for it), a shelter 
resident is only allowed to have one excused 
absence for documented hospitalization. Cli¬ 
ents are allowed to have up to three absences 
within any 30-day period with no penalty 
other than a written warning. The fourth 
warning triggers a non-immediate denial of 
service, which must be addressed in a hear¬ 
ing, if the client wishes to keep their reserva¬ 
tion. The fifth no-show in any 30-day period 
automatically triggers a loss of reservation. 

For those of you who are unaware, shel¬ 
ter life is no walk in the park. Folks deserve 
and are entitled to a night or nights out from 
time to time. Other folks need it for their own 
mental health or to be with family and loved 
ones. If there was not such a high demand 
for shelter beds in the absence of housing, I 
would advocate for a no-curfew policy in all 
shelters. (There are currently almost 1,100 
people on the 311 shelter waitlist, and many 
of those who are waiting depend on going to 
a resource center and attempting to get a one- 
night reservation for a bed that has dropped 
due to someone with a reservation missing 
curfew.) 

If someone has already taken two nights 
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MY 60 DAYS IN 
THE NAVIGATION CENTER 



SHYHYENEBROWN 


I have been at the Navigation Center 
four times within the last year. Since be¬ 
ing a client of the Navigation Center, I 
have experienced the good and bad from 
staff. Here is the truth from someone 
who has been in here for almost 60 days. 

When you come in, you are greeted 
with a smile from the front desk. As you 
walk in, you are greeted nicely. That’s on 
Day One. After that day, just know you 
will not receive that on the second day. 
You are confronted with attitudes from 
the staff members. You are also being 
searched like criminals when you come 
in and also the security guard goes over¬ 
board when he searches you. They’ve 
got one security guard who has a wand 
that searches you. He is very disrespect¬ 
ful, and on top of that, he tells you to do 
disrespectful things such as lifting up 
clothing, making us feel demoralized 
and inhuman. Don’t disrespect him or 
else he will threaten to kick you out of 
the Navigation Center. While you are in 
your dorm just chilling, staff come in ev¬ 
ery five to ten minutes. What can happen 
in that time frame? 

There are a lot of flaws here. The 
staff show favoritism towards clients. 
How are we supposed to be independent 
if staff are enabling the clients who ac¬ 
tually are the ones that need more help 
than some of the other clients? 

How can you navigate us in the right 
direction if you guys don’t even know 
about the different opportunities that are 
available to the clients? And what is sad 
is that the staff are drug dealers and us¬ 
ers, formerly incarcerated, and formerly 
homeless. You would think they have 
some compassion in understanding be¬ 
cause of their background, but I feel like 
they don’t. It’s about the almighty dollar 
that comes into this pocket and not the 
well-being of the client. 

Now let me say there are some good 


points about the Navigation Center. Your 
case manager will help you to the best 
of their ability and they work with you 
if you are willing to do the footwork. 
If not, then pretty much you’re wasting 
their time and yours. Also, the services 
that they offer are awesome. You can ob¬ 
tain your ID, and get tested for TB and 
STDs. If you have a dog, you can get him 
trained here as well. They also offer case 
management and therapy if you want it. 
The other thing they have are different 
events that they celebrate. They also of¬ 
fer storage for your belongings that you 
bring in, and when you exit the Naviga¬ 
tion Center they give your stuff back to 
you. 

So the Navigation is not bad or good 
in my eyes. I just wish that people who 
have been in our shoes would remember 
where they came from and treat us like 
human being instead of like inmates at 
the county jail. 

The Navigation Center is like a re¬ 
volving door because after your 30 days, 
they kick you out back into your en¬ 
campments. Then, when you’re in your 
encampment they tell you that you need 
to leave and come and pick you back up 
to go to the Navigation Center. This is 
the first time that I’ve been able to stay 
longer than 30 days. It’s an extension. 
The only way someone can get to the 
Civic Center Navigation Center, which is 
a Navigation Center where you can stay 
for longer periods of time, is if you have 
been 13 years homeless with verifiable 
documents. 

I wish that the Navigation Center 
would go back to the way they were be¬ 
fore—when people were able to access 
housing—and stop making it a revolving 
door. 

So there it is: The uncut and upfront 
truth about the Navigation Center. ■ 
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ERUPT AT 



Christa Wilcut, who is a homeless mother, spoke to upon a requester for a shelter in the 
Bay view, which houses the second largest population of homeless people, but only receives 
7 percent of all services in the city. While an nighttime emergency shelter exists in the area, 
advocates demand a 24-hour shelter with real beds and services like case management. 
Another request has been a replacement of First Friendship, the city’s family emergency 
shelter. 

Christa has been staying at First Friendship since August 2016. That’s almost a year’s 
time in what is supposed to be an emergency shelter. In the best case scenario, families quick¬ 
ly transition into housing or a longer term shelter, which would provide each family with a 
private room. This rarely happens with a long term shelter waitlist at 6 to 7 months long. 

One of the biggest challenges that Christa faces is the lack of showers at the shelter. “Ev¬ 
eryone wants to keep their hygiene up and smell good and it’s hard to do that, it’s a barrier.” 
In the morning, “One kid wakes up, another kid wakes up, multiple kids crying, the domino 
effect proceeds. Sleep is definitely a problem here. Lights turn off at 9 p.m. We have to wake 
up at 6 a.m. “They kick you out in the morning and you gotta be out by 7. We can’t be back 
till 3.” 

Unfortunately, the situation that Christa faces is not uncommon. Homeless families 
face terrible conditions from the city’s family shelters and a severe lack of affordable hous¬ 
ing, childcare, and healthcare. When asked if she knows how long she will be staying here, 
she said she can’t tell. It’s not up to her. “They don’t attend to everyone’s needs and what 
families need to move on. They’re gonna keep you there, until they have reasons to get you 
out.” 
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tUDGET JUSTICE 
CITY HALL 

More than 200 people turned out for a budget justice rally that took place at San Fran¬ 
cisco’s City Hall on June 14. The rally, titled “Mobilization for an Everyday’s People Bud¬ 
get,” was organized by the Budget Justice Coalition, a group of more than 40 organizations. 
The organizations represented a diverse range of issues, from immigrant rights to affordable 
housing to childcare for low-income and homeless parents. Still, the groups were united in 
fighting for social services together. While the mayor has released his proposed budget for 
the next two fiscal years in the beginning of this month, but the Board of Supervisors still 
have this month to reallocate funding and hold public hearings on where—and how—that 
reallocation should happen. 

Members of the Budget Justice Coalition believe that the City’s budget should increase 
resources to address the unmet needs of the City’s most vulnerable populations. The broad 
based coalition works to ensure that the San Francisco budget invests in and fills the unmet 
needs of everyday San Franciscans. The entire community benefits when everyone has what 
we need to live and thrive. They believe the city’s budget should reflect these values by fully 
funding programs that ensure everyone has safe and affordable housing, stable employment 
with fair wages, sufficient healthy food, essential health care, quality early care and educa¬ 
tion and other investments including those that empower and develop communities. The 
budget should reduce inequities and benefit San Francisco’s low-income people, children 
and families, people of color, including homeless people, seniors, people with disabilities, 
low wage workers, low-income tenants, youth of color, people living with HIV/AIDS, trans¬ 
gender people, and people in the criminal justice system. 

Over the past two decades, San Francisco has experienced some of the most dramatic 
demographic changes of any major city. Even before the dot com boom of the late 90’s, San 
Francisco’s cost of living was skyrocketing, especially the cost of housing. As a result, the 
city’s very low to moderate-income residents have been steadily displaced from their hous¬ 
ing and from the city. Without strong intervention and protection, everyday people are at 
the mercy of market forces and an economy that is structured to benefit the highly educated 
and well-off and that leaves everyday people out in the cold. 



BUDGET JUSTICE COALITION MEMBERS 

ACCE 
AFT 2121 

AIDS Legal Referral Panel 
API Council 

Arts for a Better Bay Area 

Bay Area Community Resources (BACR) 

Causa Justa::Just Cause 

Chinese Progressive Association 

Coalition of Agencies Serving the Elderly 

Coalition on Homelessness 

Coleman Advocates for Children and Youth 

Community Alliance of Disability Advocates 

Community Housing Partnership 

Community Partnership for LGBTQQ Youth 

(CPQY) 

Dolores Street Community Services (DSCS) 

El/La Para TransLatinas 
Hamilton Families 

Homeless Emergency Service Providers Associa¬ 
tion (HESPA) 

HIV/AIDS Provider Network (HAPN) 


Hospitality House 

Jobs With Justice 

Larkin Street Youth Services 

LYRIC 

New Door Ventures 
NEXT Village SF 
Parent Voices 
St. James Infirmary 

San Francisco Child Care Planning & Advisory 
Council 

San Francisco Housing Rights Committee 
San Francisco Human Services Network 
San Francisco Immigrant Legal & Education Net¬ 
work (SFILEN) 

Senior and Disability Action 

Service Employees International Union, Local 1021 

Sheroes Project 

South of Market Community Action Network 
(SOMCAN) 

Supportive Housing Provider Network (SHPN) 
Tenderloin Tessie Holiday Dinners 
TGI Justice Project 
Young Women’s Freedom Center 



LACK OF STORAGE FOR SF 
HOMELESS COMMUNITY 


350 Jones St. has a small and unassum¬ 
ing storefront, with a small door sandwiched 
between two glass display window. Inside, a 
small room is lined with metal shelves piled 
high with bulging black garbage bags. In 
fact, on any given day, you can find over 320 
of those black garbage bags at 350 Jones. 

Run by the Providence Foundation of 
San Francisco, the barely 700 square foot 
room is the only free storage space for more 
than 7,000 homeless people in San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

“The need is high,” says Shucrita Jones, 
a shelter manager with Providence. “People 
don’t want to carry their things all day, espe¬ 
cially when it’s raining.” 

The storage space limits clients to stor¬ 
ing only clothing and shoes. This eliminates 
problems such as liquids leaking out or 
sharp objects tearing hole, but not the risk 
of bed bugs and other pest issues that could 
occur and spread between clothing. 

Families are allowed two bags, while 
single adults are permitted one to store for 
up to six months. After a one-month inter¬ 
im, they are allowed to reapply for storage. 
Clients are allowed to come in once a day to 
access storage on weekdays. But the storage 
unit is almost always full and getting a spot 
can be elusive, with a first come, first serve 
policy. 

It hadn’t always been this way. Back 
when the storage facility was at another 
location, 150 Otis, there was much more 
space. With the move to Jones St., staff es¬ 
timate that about 80 percent of that is now 
gone. 

“We need a bigger space, we need a 
new building, and we need it now,” says Le- 
tremonier Clark, who works at the storage 
facility. 

Storage is especially important when 
some nonprofit agencies, including shelters, 
won’t allow clients to access their services 
when they have too many things with them. 

While there are other locations where 
homeless people are able to store their be¬ 
longings, like longer-stay shelter beds and 
Navigation Centers, these are limited: Once 
someone’s 90 or 30-day limit is up, so is 
their storage. Moreover, the storage space— 
typically a locker—is often too small to ac¬ 
tually store much of anything. 

There are challenges to accessing some 


of the two other storage services that the 
city provides at a small fee (Think $5 for a 
deposit with a monthly charge of $2). Moth¬ 
er Browns, located in the Bayview, has 48 
lockers, but applicants that have been on the 
waiting list since last year. And not just any 
applicant can get onto the waitlist: Eligibili¬ 
ty requirements include being disabled, em¬ 
ployed, or in school. The Mission Neighbor¬ 
hood Resource Center has a lottery, rather 
than a waitlist, on the first of each month for 
its 70 lockers. 

When you don’t have a home, storage 
is everything. Like many others, Shyhyene 
Brown, who has lived in both the encamp¬ 
ments and Navigation Centers, pays for her 
own storage unit: “When you’re homeless, 
people have a habit of taking from you. I 
put things in storage before people can take 
things.” One of the things that she’s had sto¬ 
len is sentimental and irreplaceable: jewelry 
from her late mother’s wedding day. 

Brown chooses to pay for storage 
rather than use the City’s, saying, “For me, 
it doesn’t feel secure or safe.” She’d rather 
have a storage shed with a lock and key— 
something that she can access on her own 
terms and with dignity. Peter Garcia echoes 
the same sentiments. Some of his belong¬ 
ings were stolen at the 150 Otis facility, and 
since then, he hasn’t trusted the city’s stor¬ 
age services. 

Garcia shares a storage unit with a 
friend to reduce costs. While the price of 
the unit is $150 a month, he pays only $40. 
Still, it’s a large chunk of money to dish out 
each month on a fixed income, but storage is 
so important that most people are willing to 
pay the price. 

“People go to other parts of the Bay, like 
Alameda or Vallejo to store their belongings 
in facilities there because the price was al¬ 
most half as much,” Garcia says. “Carrying 
two or three bags in a cart makes you look 
homeless, and that isn’t a good feeling.” 

Garcia’s primary use for the storage 
is for clothing and other items, such as an 
iron, that he doesn’t want to carry around. 
He cycles through his clothing when he does 
laundry, storing the clean clothes away for 
the next time. 

“People can hold onto whatever they 
have left. And that’s important to us.” ■ 
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PRANK ON TECHIES HELPS HOMELESS COMMUNITY 



MATTHEW GERRING 

If you’re a regular reader of Street Sheet 
by Coalition on Homelessness, you might 
be surprised to hear that the paper’s recent 
upgrades — full color front pages and a 
new website — were sponsored by the same 
people who brought you AirBnB: Silicon 
Valley’s preeminent startup incubator, Y 
Combinator. 

But donating to the Coalition on 
Homelessness was definitely not Y 
Combinator’s idea. They were compelled to 
give a $20,000 donation to an organization 
that actively helps homeless and low income 
people, as a result of a prank played by tech 
CEO, noted internet troll, and self-described 
“stirrer-up of shit,” Maciej Ceglowski. 

Ceglowski is the founder of an internet 
bookmarking service called Pinboard, 
and aside from paying his own bills, the 
company is a standing protest against the 
venture capital funding model, in favor of 
what he describes as “long-term sustainable 
businesses that aren’t trying to take over the 
world.” 

He frequently criticizes startup culture 
through his blog, public speeches, and by 
trolling tech industry figures via the official 
Twitter account for his business. 

Ceglowski doesn’t mince words. At 
a recent public appearance, he told his 
audience: “Tech companies are run by a 
feckless leadership accountable to no one, 
creating a toolkit for authoritarianism while 
hypnotized by science-fiction fantasy.” 

“(There’s) so many fish in that barrel,” 
he said. “Someone’s gotta do it.” 

In 2016, Y Combinator ran an 
experiment on Hacker News, a message 
board it runs, where the community voted 
for three very early-stage startups to receive 
funding. Ceglowski entered Pinboard into 
the running, in spite of it being 7 years 
old, profitable, and having no plans for 
expansion. 

“I thought it would be good to have 
a viable protest vote,” he said. “And I 
succeeded a little too well.” 

In fact, Pinboard received nearly twice 
as many votes as the nearest runner-up. He 
said he has no idea why. 

“Some people just wanted to see what 
would happen if they kicked the beehive, 
including me,” he said. “Maybe some people 
thought the business was a genuinely decent 
beneficiary of that sort of funding, or they 
wanted to see me grow — that last group I 
feel bad about.” 

Y Combinator tried to disqualify him 
for violating the spirit of the contest, but 
after an outcry from the Hacker News 
community, they agreed to give him the 
money. Which left him with a dilemma. 

“(If) I take the money and put it my 
pocket, I look like I’m just an asshole,” he 
said, so it was obvious to him that the money 
should go to helping homeless people, and in 
particular, the Coalition on Homelessness. 

“(I’ve) been frustrated with how little 
of the startup wealth that gets made has gone 
back into the actual physical community,” 
he said. 

“I lived in the Tenderloin, and I’d take 


the bus through, and... that transition from 
tech land to the Tenderloin was so abrupt 
and painful, and it never got better. All the 
companies I worked at got huge, but it never 
changed.” 

So Y Combinator cut a check for 
$20,000. It arrived at the Coalition looking 
like an automated payroll check, without 
any note, explanation, or even contact 
information. 

To the the Coalition, it was a complete 
mystery — none of its staff or volunteers 
had ever heard of Y Combinator, despite 
its heavyweight status in the tech industry. 
Development coordinator Lesley Haddock 
said the name “sounded made up, or like, a 
typo.” 

The Coalition rarely gets donations that 
big, and almost never from tech companies, 
much less VC firms — at most, Haddock 
said they receive small amounts through 


employee matching programs. They looked 
up Y Combinator, and despite not really 
understanding what it is or what they do, 
sent them a thank-you note, and tried a few 
more times to follow up. To this day, more 
than a year later, they said they haven’t 
received a response. 

Ceglowski, who’s lived in San 
Francisco since 2006, said he learned about 
the Coalition just last year after reading 
about the meeting between its executive 
director, Jennifer Friedenbach, and Greg 
Gopman, a startup founder who achieved 
infamy in 2013 with a vicious rant against 
homeless people in San Francisco. 

Gopman returned in 2015 with a plan 
to rehabilitate his image, by building a 
tent camp with geodesic domes, but only 
for “highly employable” homeless people 
with no substance abuse or mental health 
problems, and met with organizations like 
the Coalition to pitch the idea. 

Friedenbach said their meeting didn’t 
go well. 

“I was explaining to him that there’s 


all these people in the community that 
are already working on these issues, [and] 
the best thing to do is to support what’s 
happening,” she said. “That did not seem to 
resonate with him — it was very clear that 
he felt like he knew that he could do things 
better.” 

Ceglowski said when tech companies 
get involved with trying to solve social 
problems, they’re too often not willing to do 
the “scut work” of engaging with institutions 
that understand the problem well and have 
been working on it for decades. 

He calls this mindset “programmer’s 
disease” — “The problem with 
programmers is that we’re used to these 
deterministic environments that we fully 
control, and we can do clever things with 
them,” he said. “We start to think that the 
whole world operates that way, which, it’s 
not, it’s a much messier and less predictable 


place, and there’s a lack of humility as to our 
own capacity.” 

He cited Y Combinator’s research into 
building new cities from scratch as another 
example. 

The nonprofits funded by Y Combinator 
also tend to be young organizations trying 
to invent novel technological solutions to 
social problems from scratch, though there 
are some exceptions, like the ACLU. 

But Sam Altman said the tech industry 
is absolutely engaged in trying to solve 
problems in the Bay Area. He cited Y 
Combinator’s pilot basic income program in 
Oakland, as well as an organization called 
Rise San Francisco as an example of direct 
engagement with existing organizations in 
its own back yard. 

Rise San Francisco (not San Francisco 
Rising, which is totally different) was a 
political action committee that existed 
from September 2016 until April of this 
year. Altman sat on the steering committee, 
along with representatives of several tech 
companies and conservative real estate and 


business interests. 

The group’s activities consisted of 
creating a website, writing a few press 
releases, commissioning a poll, and holding 
several meetings before it was dissolved, 
according to SF Bay Area Renter’s 
Federation founder and former steering 
committee member Sonja Trauss. 

Its two stated goals were “building 
more diverse types of housing and investing 
in transportation improvements”. The 
organization didn’t spend any money itself 
during the 2016 election, but many of the 
organizations its members belonged to 
did — collectively, organizations whose 
members sat on the Rise SF steering 
committee (neither Y Combinator nor 
its employees among them) contributed 
$554,500 to the campaign for Prop Q, the 
ban on tent encampments. 

Increased sweeps of tent camps have 
kept the Coalition on Homelessness busy 
this year, but Friedenbach said they’ve been 
able to put the $20,000 to good use — aside 
from upgrading the Street Sheet, they used 
the money to bring more of their staff from 
part time to full time, and they’ve leveraged 
the extra staff time to bring in more 
volunteers and even more funding. 

She said that helped them win some 
concessions from the city in the last year, 
like increased housing subsidies to get 
homeless people off the street and into 
housing, and funding for lawyers for low- 
income tenants facing eviction. 

She said she understands why people 
are frustrated with the homelessness 
problem in San Francisco, and how it seems 
like it’s not getting any better. But she 
insisted that the right thing to do is listen to 
homeless people themselves about what the 
solutions are. 

“The business community isn’t asking 
the homeless community to solve their 
software problems,” she said. “They’re 
getting software experts to solve software 
problems. So why would you think that the 
business community has the answer to the 
homeless issue?” 

As for Ceglowski, he started an 
organization called Tech Solidarity 
immediately after the election in November 
to connect tech workers to ongoing social 
justice efforts in tech hub cities around the 
country. Its first meeting was held in San 
Francisco, and Friedenbach was invited to 
speak. 

He never mentioned he was the source 
of the mystery donation. He said he couldn’t 
think of a way to take credit for the donation 
that didn’t feel “smarmy or self-serving”, 
especially since he said his ego was already 
inflated from causing the donation in the 
first place. 

He was less reserved about purchasing 
and shutting down one of his company’s 
biggest competitors last week though — his 
statement to the media just said “I am the 
greatest.” ■ 

Matthew Gerring was editor of Street 
Sheet from 2013 to 2014. This article 
originally ran in the Broke-Ass Stuart blog. 


THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY ISN’T ASKING THE HOMELESS 
COMMUNITY TO SOLVE THEIR SOFTWARE PROBLEMS. SO WHY 
WOULD YOU THIK THAT THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY WOULD HAVE 
THE ANSWER TO THE HOMELESS ISSUE? 











I SHELTER ADVOCATE 

r FROM PAGEH 

or two off in a 30-day period, and becomes hos¬ 
pitalized due to a medical emergency, which re¬ 
quires that they remain hospitalized, they can be 
released from the hospital thinking they have a 
shelter bed to return to in order to recover, when 
in fact the bed has been automatically dropped. 
Even if they have documentation of a three-night 
stay at a hospital, only one night can be excused, 
which is not enough to get their reservation back, 
perhaps at a time when they need it the most. 

While the Department of Homeless indi¬ 
cates that they are treating situations like this on 
a case-by-case basis, and the last time we asked, 
they indicated they would not be changing the 
policy at this time. While this is all well and good, 
they were already treating these issues on a case- 
by-case basis. Shelter clients, by and large, don’t 
know that they can appeal to the Department, and 
front-line shelter staff certainly don’t know this. 
Just this week, a seasoned front-line shelter staff 
person told a client with ample documentation 
that their reservation had been dropped and that 
there was nothing they could do. 

The concern here is that when clients are told 
they no longer have a reservation many of them 
simply walk away to try to recover post-hospital- 
ization on the streets. What are the implications 
for their recovery and future well-being? What 
are the impacts on our public health system when 
this occurs? And what are the implications for a 
system that treats human beings this way? 

This is an easy fix. It requires changing a 
few words in the policy, and getting the word out 
to shelters, clients and hospitals, and much of the 
groundwork for this last step has already been 
done by the Department of Public Health. The 
thing is, I don’t want to continue to work in a sys¬ 
tem that is so unresponsive to asks like this, and 
so it is among the reasons I will be leaving. As of 
this writing, I have no information that anything 
has changed, and one of my deepest wishes is that 
as a result of my leaving in part because of this, 
the Department of Homelessness will be prodded 
to change the policy. So get active. Contact the 
City, don’t let this stand. 

One of the great improvements to the way 
that shelter clients obtain the 90-day shelter res¬ 
ervations discussed above came about as a re¬ 
sult of a grassroots effort led by the Coalition on 
Homelessness. After outreaching to shelter users 
and documenting the countless hours, days and 
sleepless middle of the night maneuverings it took 
folks, including seniors and people with disabili¬ 
ties, to be at the front of lines when the reservation 
centers were giving out reservations, the Coali¬ 
tion brought the issue to the Board of Supervi¬ 
sors, and the Shelter Access Workgroup was born. 
The workgroup was a consensus-based group of 
homeless folks, service providers, and city offi¬ 
cials that was also informed by the many focus 
groups at shelters and drop in centers facilitated 
by members of the Coalition. 

The end result was the current 311 waitlist 
system, which provides fair and equitable access 
to shelter, gave people back some dignity, and 
freed up hours and days of their time. While the 
process it was a little more time intensive, and a 
bit messier than a top down approach, the end re¬ 
sult was very empowering to shelter users, and is 
a program that actually works. 

The vast majority of hypothetical solutions 
to homelessness have been imposed on folks in a 
top-down manner. I subscribe to the theory that 


people themselves are the true experts in their 
own lives, that they know better than anyone else 
what they need, and if you impose things upon 
them in an authoritarian or paternalistic manner, 
you risk setting them up for failure. Sometimes 
repeatedly. 

I strongly believe that the roll out of the co¬ 
ordinated entry systems for both the family and 
single adult system, which would change the way 
shelter clients without long term reservations have 
to go about obtaining one night beds, as well as the 
effort to deal with the issue of encampments, and 
for that matter, all attempts to address homeless¬ 
ness in this town would all have better outcomes if 
the City employed consensus based models. 

Yes, there is a crisis, but there has been a cri¬ 
sis that has gone largely unresolved over almost 
40 years. And I agree that time is of the essence, 
but how much time have we already spent rein¬ 
venting policies that have ultimately failed be¬ 
cause they were not truly informed by and agreed 
upon by the people they were designed to help, as 
well as those that actually do the work? 

I was somewhat startled to hear that the new 
department was planning to move into the old 
Housing Authority building next to the Coalition 
on Turk Street, but when I learned that the City 
had purchased the building from the Housing 
Authority, I began to believe it. I thought a loca¬ 
tion like this in the heart of the Tenderloin was the 
perfect place to house a homelessness department. 
It would mean that those who create and enforce 
the policies would actually have to encounter the 
realities of these policies on a daily basis. 

I recently heard that there had been a rebel¬ 
lion by the upper-management types, the folks we 
have been paying the big bucks to all these years 
to generate solutions, who balked at the idea of 
having to work so closely to some of the people 
they are charged with serving. While I can com¬ 
pletely believe this is true, I hope this is not the 
case. And if true, I hope this decision will be re¬ 
versed. Because right now, it’s sort of emblematic 
of my perspective of where this department seems 
to be headed. 

I want to give a shout out to the hundreds of 
people I’ve met and worked with in this field. I 
am awed every single day by the deep dedication, 
resourcefulness, patience, compassion and skill 
you bring with you to this often difficult and chal¬ 
lenging work. As I’ve told some of you, there is no 
way that I could do your job and keep my sanity. 

And to my brothers and sisters at the Coali¬ 
tion, the struggle continues! 

As to my future, I am leaving my day job but 
not the Coalition. I am hoping to build on the work 
I’ve been doing in Restorative Practices, which 
are based on the premise that when you do things 
with people, as opposed to to them or for them, 
they are happier, more accountable, and more 
likely to make positive change. My dream is to 
help foster this type of approach in the grievance 
policy in the shelter system. Ania Davis, a local 
and national leader in Restorative Practices says: 
“Punitive justice asks only what rule or law was 
broken, who did it, and how they should be pun¬ 
ished. It responds to the original harm with more 
harm. Restorative justice asks who was harmed 
and what are the needs and obligations of all af¬ 
fected.” And if this approach can actually work 
in the shelter system, I can’t imagine many places 
where it won’t. 

In the words of Robert Browning, “Grow old 
with me, the best is yet to be.“ Catch you on the 
flip side!!!! 

Love, Will 


WHAT YOU CAN DO: CONTACT THE HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF HOMELESSNESS AND SUPPORTIVE HOUSING, JEFF KOSITSKY, 
AT JEFF.KOSITSKY@SFGOV.ORG AND TELL HIM TO CHANGE THE 
SHELTER CURFEW POLICY AROUND HOSPITALIZATION TODAY! 
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EVICTION 

BY DIEGO DELEO 


Evicted 
From my lovely nest. 
Property right 
prevailed 
over human right. 

Roaming 
into a strange region 
where the day’s light 
is no longer bright, 
at night I see 
the brightest light. 


WRITER’S CORNER 


In honor of the Golden State Warriors winning the 2017 NBA Finals, 
write an ode to a place or thing that you love in the Bay Area. Include 
as many sensory details as possible. Why is it worthy of praise? What 
should others know about it? Title it “Ode to_.” 

Ghostline: “0,_” 


IF YOU’D LIKE TO SHARE YOUR WRITING 
WITH THE STREET SHEET, YOU CAN E-MAIL 
STREETSHEET@C0HSF.0RG OR MAIL TO 
STREET SHEET 468 TURK ST. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94102. 



Celebrate 30 Years of Struggle with 
the COALITION ON HOMELESSNESS 


@SOMArts Gallery 
September 14th at 5:30pm 
tickets available now: bit.ly/Art2Actionl7 
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My nickname is Action Jackson because I like action. I was 
born in Oakland, CA. I had eight brothers and five sisters. I 
learned how to hustle at the early age of 5.1 learned how to go 
talk for money. My mother couldn’t keep track of all the kids. 
I went to school at Oakland Tech High School, and then I quit 
high school and I started hustling pool at 16 and it took me all 
around the U.S., playing pool. From 17 to 30,1 was in San Di¬ 
ego, pool hustling. I learned to love the beaches. In 2006,1 was 
the number one pool player in San Francisco. I met and played 
against Minnesota Fats. In 1996, I started selling the Street 
Sheet. I have been selling for twenty years now. I found it pretty 
easy to make a few dollars selling paper. And the greatest nation 
is a donation. I pretty much stay a happy guy. I ain’t perfect, I 
slip up now and then, but I try to keep happy. I haven’t got¬ 
ten old and miserable yet. I have faith that I am going to make 
money when I go out and sell the papers, and I love talking to 
people. I am 63,1 will be 64 next March, and I’m trying to get a 
place in San Francisco. I have been homeless for the past year. 
Some of my favorite things to do are playing Bingo and pool. 
I usually sell on the corner of Geary and Leavenworth, right 
by the little Chinese restaurant. One of my favorite spots is on 
McAllister and Larkin. I have three regular customers. On my 
HandUp page, every month they donate money. My special peo¬ 
ple are Linda, Elbert, and Sue. People can donate to my HandUp 
page at handup.org/members/stanley. ■ 


MEET YOUR VENDOR: STANLEY JACKSON 
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HELP SUPPORT THE COALITION 




MONTHLY CONTRIBUTION 

I want to Support the Coalition 
as a Sustainer at $ 
for 


UNDERWRITER CONTRIBUTION 

I want to become an Underwriter 
for $50 or more. $ 


Please list my name in the STREET SHEET as 

SINGLE CONTRIBUTION 

I want to support the work of the Coalition on Homelessness 

with a single tax-deductible contribution in the amount of: (circle amount) 

$100 


$50 $75 



$150 $200 Other $ 



All donations are tax-deductible 
as permitted by law. 

The Coalition on Homelessness 
is a 501(c) 3 non-profit organization. 
Please make checks payable to: 
Coalition on Homelessness. 


We appreciate your support. 


PLEASE CLIP AND MAIL TO: 

Coalition on Homelessness 

468 Turk Street 

San Francisco, CA 94102 
























































